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power, should intrust the machinery of government to
the herd of the profane. Both also were agreed in their
hatred of a system which placed at the head of a state a
man who owed no allegiance to its laws, and whose
moderation and sobriety at one time could furnish no
guarantee against the grossest oppression and cruelty at
another. This horrible system was different in kind
from the rugged discipline which a feeling of pride ren-
dered tolerable to Spartans. That discipline was self-
imposed, and the administration of it was in the hands of
elected officers to whom even the kings were accountable.
Hence Sosikles could say with truth that the Spartans
had no experience of a tyranny and therefore no real
knowledge of its working, which could find a parallel only
in the crushing yoke of Asiatic despots. But the Spar-
tan in this debate differed from the Corinthian in the
clearness with which he saw that there was that in the
Athenian democracy which, if not repressed, must prove
fatal to the oligarchical constitutions around it. To this
point the Corinthian had not yet advanced, and he could
now insist on the duty of not meddling with the internal
affairs of an independent community. Many years later,
in the debates which preceded the outbreak of the Pelo-
ponnesian war, the Corinthian deputies held a very dif-
ferent language. Their eyes had been opened in the
meantime to the radical antagonism of the system in
which every citizen is invested with legislative and judi-
cial powers, and the system, in which these powers are
in the hands of an hereditary patrician caste. That the
Corinthians would be brought to see 4his hereafter, was
the gist of the reply made by Hippias. The time was
coming, he said, in which they would find the Athenians
a thorn in their side. For the present his exhortations
were thrown away. The allies protested unanimously